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By  N.  W.  Stephenson. 


Browning’s  famous  line,  “We  know  in  art  how  fashions  end”, 
applies  also  to  the  pursuit  of  history.  What  it  was  fashionable  to 
do,  and  to  refrain  from  doing,  a generation  ago,  seems  to-day  as 
curious  as  hoop  skirts.  A capital  illustration  may  be  found  in  the 
life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  by  his  gifted  and  now  lamented  son. 
The  younger  Adams  does  not  mention  his  father’s  anxieties  over  the 
purchase  in  England  of  munitions.  Anything  that  involved  slavery 
or  secession  appeared  to  Charles  Francis  II  momentous.  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  worth  while,  in  a brief  memoir,  to  tell  his 
countrymen  how  the  elder  Adams,  staggered  by  the  emptiness  of 
his  country’s  arsenals,  perceiving  that  it  was  life  or  death  to  secure, 
or  fail  to  secure,  munitions  abroad,  pledged  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  without  warrant  from  Washington.  The  memoir  ignores  the 
dispatch  of  June  7,  1861, 1 in  which  Adams  says: 

Aware  of  the  degree  to  which  I exceed  my  authority  by  taking  such  a step, 
nothing  but  a conviction  of  the  need  in  which  the  country  stands  of  such 
assistance  * * * has  induced  me  to  overcome  my  scruples. 

And  yet  this  dispatch  was  actually  in  print  when  the  memoir 
was  published.  To  be  sure,  it  was  buried  deep  in  that  incomparable 
hodgepodge,  the  official  records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  Conceivably,  no  copy  exists  among  the  Adams  papers. 
But  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  memoir  is  surely  not 
conceivable.  Our  only  explanation  of  his  silence  is  the  transito- 
riness of  fashion.  Slavery  and  secession  were  for  the  mental 
drawing-room  those  days ; munitions  of  war  were  to  be  classed  with 
the  butcher’s  bill,  metaphorically  speaking,  and  left  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  pantry. 

There  is  another  illustration  of  the  caprice  of  fashion  that  I can 
not  refrain  from  mentioning.  In  Mr.  Bhodes’s  history — so  large 
minded,  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  faults  of  American  his- 
torical writing — munitions,  if  I am  not  in  error,  are  alluded  to  just 
once,  and  then  casually  in  a quotation  from  Stanton.  Slavery  and 
secession  fill  the  horizon,  or  are  temporarily  displaced  in  the  reader’s 
imagination  by  the  armies  with  banners.  On  the  one  hand,  con- 
stitutional problems ; on  the  other,  the  armed  conflict  of  heroes,  “ in 
proud  battalia  ranged”;  these,  in  the  fashion  of  hoop-skirt  days, 

» Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  III,  Vol.  I,  293. 
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are  the  things  to  take  seriously.  Not  yet  had  it  become  the  proper 
thing  to  ask  where  the  heroes  got  their  arms.  You  will  search  in 
vain  through  the  acute  pages  of  Mr.  Rhodes  for  even  the  shadow, 
cast  from  a great  distance,  of  that  first  real  episode  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  commercial  duel  in  Europe  to  control  the  munitions  market.  No 
suggestion  of  the  furious  bidding  against  each  other  of  northern 
agents  and  southern  agents;  no  word  of  the  frantic  rounding  up 
of  the  whole  marketable  stock  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies, 
until,  one  might  almost  say,  both  groups  of  agents  knew  where  was 
located  every  available  musket,  every  available  bolt  of  army  cloth,  in 
England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Germanies.  Of  the  desperate  con- 
duct of  this  commercial  duel,  this  campaign  on  which  all  the  splendor 
of  the  battle  depended,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  nothing  to  say.  The  three 
ministers  who  did  the  work  for  the  North — Adams  at  London,  Day- 
ton  at  Paris,  Sanford  at  Brussels — are  known  to  him  as  diplomats, 
but  are  strangers  to  him  as  commercial  agents.  That  indefatigable 
special  agent,  George  L.  Schuyler,  who,  with  his  heroic  appetite  for 
munitions,  ranged  Europe  seeking  what  he  might  devour,  has  not 
even  got  his  name  into  the  Rhodes  index.  Nor  have  Baring  Bros., 
whom  we  might  call,  in  the  fashion  of  a later  day,  the  English  branch 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  So  far  as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  concerned, 
no  one  would  ever  guess  that  Sanford  in  November,  1861,  had  sent 
home  that  jubilant  dispatch  which,  for  its  varied  implications,  its 
testimony  to  commercial  battle  past  and  to  victory  within  sight,  its 
presage  of  the  final  northern  triumph  on  the  field  of  battle,  its  in- 
direct forecast  of  the  eventual  southern  tragedy,  is  without  a rival 
among  the  state  papers  of  that  fateful  hour.2  Who  in  these  last 
days  of  the  World  War  could  resist  the  impulse  to  quote  from  so 
momentous  a document,  so  curiously  neglected : 

“ I have  now  in  my  hands,”  Sanford  writes  to  Seward,  “ complete 
control  of  the  principal  rebel  contracts  on  the  continent — viz:  206,000 
yards  of  cloth  ready  for  delivery,  already  commencing  to  move 
forward  to  Havre;  gray,  but  can  be  dyed  blue  in  20  days;  100,000 
yards,  deliverable  from  15th  of  December  to  26th  of  January,  light 
blue  army  cloth  same  as  ours;  100,000  blankets;  40,000  guns  to  be 
shipped  in  10  days ; 20,000  sabre  bayonets  to  be  delivered  in  six  weeks 
* * *.  As  Mr.  George  P.  Smith  has  come  out  about  cloth,  I am 

telegraphing  for  him  all  over  Europe,  and  if  he  does  not  reach  me 
by  to-morrow  morning  my  option  for  buying  up  these  contracts  will 
have  expired,  and  it  will  be  too  late.  If  we  can  carry  out  the  whole 
operation  it  will  be  the  greatest  victory  yet  over  the  enemy.  The 
winter  clothing  for  100,000  men  taken  out  of  their  hands,  when  they 
can  not  replace  it,  would  almost  compensate  for  Bull  Run.” 

*0.  R.  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  p.  631.  See  also  Ordnance  Report,  June,  1862,  in  O.  R.,  Ser.  Ill, 
Vol.  II,  p.  85,  rifles  purchased  in  Europe,  726,  705. 
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I have  cited  this  topic  of  munitions,  not  in  the  illusion  that  it  was 
fresh  knowledge,  but  simply  because  it  focussed  sharply  the  com- 
parative bloodlessness  of  a point  of  view  that  is  passing.  Further- 
more, it  typifies  a recent  tendency  to  insist  that  Lincoln’s  difficulties 
have  never  been  adequately  portrayed ; that  even  now  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate their  magnitude.  Especially,  that  we  do  not  appreciate  his 
difficulties  at  home. 

What,  then,  of  the  opposition  to  Lincoln  within  the  North?  What 
relation,  if  any,  has  it  to  the  general  subject  of  the  development  of 
American  nationality  ? 

To  be  specific,  what  was  the  real  inspiration  of,  for  example, 
those  extensive  secret  societies  which  all  through  the  war  seem  al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  a rebellion  in  the  Middle  West,  which  fought 
Lincoln  so  bitterly  at  the  polls?  In  1864,  the  chief  of  these,  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  claimed  a membership  of  a million.3  The  Govern- 
ment Secret  Service,  in  its  elaborate  report  on  this  society,  cuts  the 
membership  in  half.4  Even  thus,  here  is  something  which  ought  to 
have  been  formidable.  But  its  formidableness  is  a problem  of  that 
latter-day  phase  of  historical  analysis  which  we  are  beginning  to 
label,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  the  psychological.  That  is  to  say,  a half 
million  men  consciously  inspired  by  an  abstract  political  idea,  taking 
a course,  because  of  that  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  their 
neighbors — here  is  a phenomenon  which  is  utterly  bewildering  unless 
we  assume  in  its  membership  a high  degree  both  of  character  and 
brains.  That  there  were  instances  in  the  anti-Lincoln  societies  of 
men  who  fit  this  assumption,  some  of  us  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence. Among  my  own  friends  of  the  preceding  generation  is  a trained 
scientist,  a character  of  fine  metal  and  a mind  as  clear  as  day,  who 
joined  during  the  war  the  Mighty  Order  of  Minutemen,  because, 
though  a northerner,  not  desiring  his  State  to  secede,  he  was  a theo- 
retical secessionist,  an  antinationalist,  who  looked  upon  a sectional 
triumph  as  portending  the  destruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ohio.  But  was  this  man,  with  his  clear-cut  conscious  motive,  a 
type  of  them  all?  The  elder  history,  reasoning  unaware  from  con- 
scious motive  as  the  one  source  of  political  action,  assumes  that  he 
was.  Two  or  three  things  stand  in  the  way  of  that  conclusion. 
First  of  all,  the  bulk  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  lacked  character.  Their 
badge  ought  to  have  been  the  white  feather.  Though  they  seem 
to  have  intrigued  with  the  Confederacy,  and  pretty  certainly  formed 
part  of  the  inspiration  of  Morgan’s  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
they  were  very  careful,  when  their  mood  of  dreamy  speculation  had 
brought  them  in  sight  of  danger,  to  make  haste  to  establish  an  alibi 
Not  for  them  the  courage  of  the  real  enthusiast.  Particularly  was 


• O.  R..  Ser.  II,  Vol.  VII,  p.  935. 

* Ibid. 
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this  made  plain  in  1864.  Their  plot  to  stampede  the  Chicago  con- 
vention and  rush  the  Northwest  out  of  the  Union,  which,  though 
so  near  to  opera  bouffe,  imposed  on  the  Confederates  in  Canada, 
and  led  them  to  send  officers  in  disguise  to  Chicago;  that  plot  col- 
lapsed because,  when  the  time  came,  not  a Son  of  Liberty  would  put 
his  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth.  Indeed,  their  appropriate  name  would 
have  been  the  “ Order  of  the  White  Feather.” 

Finding  them  to  be  so  completely  wanting  in  the  stuff  of  character, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  also  wanting  in  mental  quality. 
They  doted  upon  that  vile  form  of  rhetoric  which  for  certain  types 
of  visionary  will  always  be  the  fulmination  of  Jupiter.  What  a 
revelation  both  of  character  and  intellect  is  this  appalling  rhetoric 
taken  from  the  ritual  of  another  of  these  societies  of  the  pusillani- 
mous, the  American  Knights : 

I do  further  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I will  ever  cherish  the  sublime 
lessons  which  the  sacred  emblems  of  our  order  suggest,  and  will  so  far  as  in  me 
lies  impart  those  lessons  to  the  people  of  the  earth,  where  the  mystic  acorn 
falls  from  its  parent  bough,  in  whose  visible  firmanent  Orion,  Arcturus,  and  the 
Pleiades  ride  in  their  cold  resplendent  glories,  where  the  Southern  Cross  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  degraded  humanity  with  its  coruscations  of  golden  light,8  etc. 

Are  we  to  take  seriously  the  idea  that  men  of  such  vague  mentality 
as  is  indicated  by  the  swearing  of  this  farcical  oath  stood  for  any- 
thing intellectual?  If  these  men  of  the  white  feather  were  an  im- 
pediment to  nationalism,  if  they  stood  for  something  that  nationalism 
has  had  to  overcome,  is  it  fair  to  confuse  them  with  my  cultivated 
friend,  in  whom  gabble  about  the  Pleiades  and  Arcturus  is  inconceiv- 
able; or  with  the  actual  secessionists,  those  who  flung  themselves 
against  the  front  of  destiny,  sword  in  hand?  Surely,  the  more  we 
study  the  event  the  more  we  tend  toward  this  conclusion : An  im- 
pediment to  nationalism  these  men  were;  but  their  psychology  and 
that  of  the  real  secessionists  were  widely  different.  And  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  there  was  a corresponding  group  in  the  Con- 
federacy with  the  same  impracticable  ideas,  the  same  joy  in  decadent 
rhetoric,  the  same  lack  of  genuine  imagination,  the  same  passion  for 
riding  the  off-horse.  The  type  was  common  to  America.  It  would 
have  obstructed  the  formation  of  a southern  nation  quite  as  wilfully 
as  it  aimed  to  obstruct  the  northern.  And  is  not  the  type  familiar 
still?  Here  is  a problem  of  temperament,  of  psychological  history, 
not  of  constitutional.  In  this  place,  with  a paper  limited  to  20 
minutes,  the  short  cut  to  one’s  conclusion  is  all  that  is  possible.  But 
is  it  a dizzying  transition  to  skip  the  intervening  steps  and  land  upon 
the  conclusion  that  the  orders  of  the  white  feather  help  us  to  under- 

« This  wording  is  found  in  Foulke’s  Life  of  Morton,  Vol.  II,  p.  390.  It  differs  slightly 
from  the  wording  in  O.  R.,  Ser.  II,  Vol.  II,  p.  294,  where  a supposedly  complete  ritual 
Is  given.  See  also  same  volume,  O.  R.,  pp.  228-239. 
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stand  the  dreaming  pacifists  of  our  own  day?  Can  we  not  imagine 
certain  distinguished  gentlemen,  and  some  even  more  distinguished 
ladies,  taking  the  oath  of  the  Pleiades  in  perfect  seriousness  ? 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  extreme,  turn  our  eyes  upon  another  group 
of  Americans,  also  an  impediment  to  nationalism,  but  who  had 
clearer  views  of  life,  whose  tongues  were  in  their  cheeks.  You  know 
what  I mean  when  I mention  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  You 
remember  those  two  documents  which  figure  to-day  in  damning 
juxtaposition  in  Volume  122  of  the  Official  Kecords,6 — that  pathetic 
report  of  the  quartermaster  general  describing  the  “troops  before 
the  enemy  * * * compelled  to  do  picket  duty  in  the  late  cold 

nights  without  overcoats,  or  even  coats,  wearing  only  the  thin  sum- 
mer flannel  blouses,”  and  along  with  this  report,  the  formal  protest 
of  the  committee  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  against  the  purchase 
in  Europe  of  clothing  for  the  Army.  Even  the  profiteering  of  the 
World  War  can  not  beat  that!  Of  course  to-day  everybody  knows 
what  was  back  of  it  all.  The  new-born  woolen  industry  was  de- 
manding its  chance.  Even  if  the  war  had  to  stand  still  the  wool 
growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers  must  have  their  fling — and  all 
in  the  name  of  patriotism,  all  to  take  care  of  American  business. 
They  had  their  fling.  While  the  Nation  groaned  under  its  taxes, 
profits  in  wool  rose  to  40  per  cent.  But  there  were  no  more  devoted 
nationalists,  so  far  as  words  went,  than  these  ruthless  profiteers, 
who  held  up  the  Washington  Government  for  their  own  exclusive 
benefit.  Well  might  Lincoln  say,  “Few  things  are  so  troublesome 
to  the  Government  as  the  fierceness  with  which  the  profits  in  trading 
are  sought.” 7 

Is  it  not  plain  that  we  may  attribute  to  the  northern  opposition 
quite  other  motives  than  those  of  the  secessionists  and  yet  perceive  in 
them  great  obstacles  to  nationality?  We  have  got  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  North  and  South  had  been  developing  upon  different 
lines  during  40  years  before  the  war,  but  have  we  followed  out  all 
the  ramifications  of  that  idea?  Have  we  given  enough  considera- 
tion to  the  fact — obvious,  it  seems  to  me — that  while  the  North  had 
passed  into  a second  stage  on  the  road  to  nationalization  it  was  still 
far  from  the  ultimate  stage?  Though  the  smaller  territorial  units 
had  lost  their  hold  upon  men’s  imagination,  though  an  economic 
community  had  been  established,  there  was  not  yet  established, 
when  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  1861,  the  power  to  effect  a complete, 
uniform,  national  reaction.  A wave  of  passion  is  not  necessarily 
an  expression  of  nationality.  The  fury  that  swept  the  North  in 
1861  deserves  more  analytical  study  than  has  sometimes  been  ac- 

• o.  R.,  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  pp.  583-586. 

7 Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Nicolaj  and  Hay,  enlarged  edition,  VoL  IX, 
p.  10.  (June  29,  1863.) 
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corded  it.  That,  at  the  back  of  it,  something  in  the  way  of  a na- 
tional spirit  had  arrived  is  past  the  question.  But  it  was  still  an 
unsolidified  sense  of  nationality  that  was  cut  across  and  broken  up 
by  disintegrating  tendencies — tendencies  which  were  producing 
temperamental  units,  class  units,  highly  dangerous  to  the  whole; 
and  there  was  still  lacking  that  profound  spiritual  cohesion  which 
transforms  a horde  into  a nation.  To  Americans  in  the  mass,  in 
1861,  in  1864,  we  might  apply  Meredith’s  famous  line,  “ Their  sense 
is  with  their  senses  all  mixed  in.”  And  nationality  is  a spiritual,  not 
a sensual,  thing. 

How  entirely  this  applies  to  some  of  the  most  devoted  antiseces- 
sionists of  that  day.  It  is  one  clew  to  the  pacifist  wing  of  the  aboli- 
tionists and  to  such  gentle  dreamers  as  the  poet  Whittier.  It  fits 
perfectly  the  great  but  disordered  genius  of  Wendell  Phillips.  Take 
his  terrible  orations  against  Lincoln.  As  political  thunder  they  can 
not  be  rated  too  high,  but  as  revelations  of  character — I will  not  be 
so  rash  as  to  suppose  I can  improve  upon  Meredith — •“  their  sense  is 
with  their  senses  all  mixed  in.” 

Then,  too,  there  is  that  strange  assemblage  of  dreamers — known 
to-day  by  the  name  of  this  very  city — the  Cleveland  convention, 
which  put  up  Fremont  as  a candidate  against  Lincoln  in  1864,  to 
which  Phillips  wrote  a letter  that  now  his  admirers  would  like  to 
bury  in  oblivion.  And  I need  not  remind  you  there  was  no  seces- 
sion talk  at  the  Cleveland  convention.  It  stands  for  another  ob- 
stacle to  nationality,  different  from  the  moral  quicksand  of  the 
secret  societies,  different  also  from  the  antisocial  predatory  con- 
sciousness of  the  profiteers.  To  sum  up  in  one  neat  phrase  what  lay 
behind  it  were  difficult.  I will  take  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  Nor  will  I undertake  to  say  whether  all  the 
exaggerations  of  individualism  which  flourished  in  America  in  those 
troublous  times — not  only  this  Cleveland  convention,  but  such  other 
groups  as  the  one  led  by  Horace  Greeley  which  was  always  ready 
to  follow  him  on  a tangent — whether  all  these,  at  bottom,  had  the 
same  psychology.  You  observe  I am  dodging  any  discussion  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  those  days.  The  subject  is  too  complex  to  be 
treated  incidentally.  But,  at  least,  one  may  say  in  passing,  that 
whatever  else  it  contained  it  had  members  who,  like  Phillips,  like 
Greeley,  stood  for  emotional  individualism  gone  mad— the  illegiti- 
mate modern  descendants  of  fifth  monarchy  men. 

And  all  this  is  but  a way  of  saying  that  the  North,  though  it  had 
broken  down  men’s  loyalty  to  the  smaller  territorial  units,  the  States, 
was  still  struggling  with  the  task  of  creating  a pervasive  larger 
loyalty  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  lost.  The  truth  is,  the 
political  and  economic  molds  in  which  northern  life  had  been  con- 
tained were  broken  up  between  1830  and  1860,  but  the  imaginative 
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molds,  which  are  so  much  more  intimate  than  the  political  ones,  were 
not  broken  up.  To  reconstruct  certain  of  these  molds,  to  make  pos- 
sible a new  fusion  of  their  contents,  to  establish  a new  channel  for 
political  imagination,  was  the  great  task  in  the  development  of 
American  nationality  not  yet  complete  in  1861. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  that  task  the  colossal  central  figure  is, 
of  course,  Lincoln.  Therefore,  his  views  on  his  own  role,  on  the 
function  of  his  office,  are  so  intensely  interesting.  What,  then,  was 
Lincoln’s  conception  of  that  community,  not  fully  realized  in  his  own 
day,  which  he  calls  in  his  messages  our  National  Union?  How  did 
he  expect  the  people  of  this  Union,  weltering  as  they  were  in  diver- 
sity, to  arise  out  of  their  confusions  one  nation?  As  an  expression 
of  their  nationalism,  how  did  he  conceive  his  own  high  office? 

It  is  a great  misfortune  that  Lincoln  has  not  left  us  a general 
statement  of  his  views  on  any  of  these  points.  What  lay  back  of 
his  actions,  what  in  time  he  might  have  formulated,  we  must  infer, 
as  best  we  can,  from  certain  crucial  events  and  from  a relatively 
small  number  of  utterances.  But  a few  things  are  plain : First,  his 
conception  of  the  permanent  form  of  our  National  Union  was  a 
federal  one.  If  there  is  any  belief  of  his  that  can  be  proved  beyond 
peradventure  from  his  own  words  it  is  his  acceptance  of  the  group 
of  States  as  the  fixed  term  in  our  political  science.  Lincoln  was 
not  a Hamiltonian.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  “that  the  main- 
tenance inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  control  its  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers  on  which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend.” 8 

Secondly,  Lincoln  conceived  our  National  Union  as  preeminently 
a people’s  government.  This,  in  spite  of  our  literary  fondness  for 
the  last  sentence  of  the  Gettysburg  address,  is  too  often  forgotten. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  see  Lincoln  as  a statesman  of 
the  masses.  Thus  he  conceived  himself.  With  startling  explicit- 
ness— for  when  was  Lincoln  not  explicit? — he  committed  himself  to 
the  belief  that  the  mass,  the  laborers,  were  the  part  of  the  Nation 
entitled  to  the  greatest  share  of  its  benefits.  In  his  speech  at  Cin- 
cinnati, February  13,  1861,  he  said,  “the  workingmen  are  the  basis 
of  all  governments.”9  This  frank  utterance  was  expanded  in  the 
message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1861.  That  message  was  quoted 
and  affirmed  in  his  reply,  in  1864,  to  certain  New  York  working- 
men who  had  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  order.  He 
used,  both  in  the  message  and  the  letter  to  the  workingmen,  these 
words:  “Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital 


8 Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  88. 
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is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  ami  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.”10  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
two  speeches  made  to  passing  soldiers  in  August,  1864,  contain 
nothing  upon  either  slavery  or  secession  as  such.  Their  theme  is 
democratic  opportunity.  In  the  speech  of  August  18,  he  says : 

We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a free  government,  where  every  man  has  a right 
to  be  equal  to  every  other  man. *  * * * There  is  involved  in  this  struggle  the 

question  whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we 
have  enjoyed.  I say  this  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not  already 
so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  us  from  our  great  purpose.11 

In  the  speech  of  August  22 : 

I happen  temporarily  to  occupy  the  White  House.  I am  a living  witness 
that  any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father’s  child  has.12 

But  while  insisting  on  these  radical  utterances  of  Lincoln  one  must 
immediately  qualify  them  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  related 
utterances.  Though  Lincoln  excluded  aristocracy  from  his  political 
vision — real  artistocracy — he  also  excluded  the  political  science  of 
fairyland.  In  the  republic  of  Lincoln’s  dream  neither  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  nor  Prof.  Scott  Nearing  would  find  a place  to  cease 
from  troubling.  F or  neither  of  these  is  there  any  consolation  in  Lin- 
coln’s views  when  displayed  in  their  entirety.  Isolated  sentences 
might  appear  to  attach  him  to  either  extreme.  His  own  harmonizing 
of  the  extremes  is  in  another  passage  of  his  letter  to  the  New  York 
workingmen : 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the  family  relation,  should 
be  one  uniting  all  working  people  of  all  nations  and  tongues  and  kindreds. 
Nor  should  this  lead  to  a war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property.  Prop- 
erty is  the  fruit  of  labor ; property  is  desirable,  is  a positive  good  to  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  him- 
self, thus  by  example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built.19 

The  third  main  feature  of  Lincoln’s  conception  of  the  National 
Union  is  more  elusive.  It  is  involved  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
source  and  mode  of  political  authority.  He  asserts  the  practical 
dictum  that  the  majority  must  govern.  You  may  say  that  in  doing 
so  he  is  conventional.  Lord  Charnwood  in  his  admirable  biography, 
so  refreshingly  free  from  the  faults  of  certain  earlier  books,  implies 
as  much.  I think  a case  could  be  made  against  the  point,  but  it 
can  not  be  made  in  parenthesis.  However,  the  heart  of  the  matter 

“ Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  51-52. 
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lies  deeper.  Lincoln  was  not  a friend  of  the  plebiscite  or  of  the  refer- 
endum ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  a staunch  believer  in  representative 
government  in  the  strict  sense.  Why  have  the  champions  of  stable 
authority  forgotten  Lincoln’s  challenge  to  the  country  when  refusing 
to  yield  to  the  clamor  over  military  arrests?  Asserting  the  right 
of  the  President  to  assume  in  emergency  vast  authority,  he  con- 
cludes that  “ if  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  * * * people  will 

probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to  be 
dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
Constitution.”14  Elsewhere  he  asks,  “Must  a government  of  neces- 
sity be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak 
to  maintain  its  own  existence?”15  Time  forbids  me,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  attempt  to  extract  the  true  historical  significance  of  his 
undeniable  assumptions  of  arbitrary  power.  Enough,  that  in  his 
own  mind,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  lay  outside  this  ques- 
tion; that  they  were  to  him  part  of  the  general  right  to  wage  war. 
Setting  aside  for  to-day  the  case  of  Yallandigham  and  all  the  rest, 
what  is  more  to  the  point  is  Lincoln’s  refusal  in  various  matters 
not  involving  his  military  authority  to  make  any  attempt  to  find 
out  the  popular  will;  likewise  his  frequent  disregard  of  the  nearest 
approach  he  had  to  a plebiscite — the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And  let  the  blind  admirers  of 
Lincoln  remember  that  in  some  of  the  disagreements  between  him- 
self and  Congress — as  for  example  the  Mexican  issue — it  is  not 
proved  past  doubting  that  Lincoln  was  right  and  Congress  wrong. 
What  should  hold  one  here  is  not  Lincoln’s  wisdom,  or  lack  of 
wisdom,  but  the  boldness  with  which  he  planted  himself  on  the  idea 
of  delegated  authority.  He  refused  to  be  the  mere  spokesman  of 
the  people.  He  was  in  his  own  mind  their  representative,  on  whom, 
for  a time,  certain  powers  had  been  bestowed.  For  that  time  these 
powers  were  his.  Horribly  reactionary,  the  Bolshevik  would  say. 
In  a way,  yes.  So  reactionary,  in  a way,  that  there  does  not  exist, 
probably,  as  a summary  of  Lincoln’s  basal  attitude  toward  his  own 
electorate,  a better  statement  of  fundamental  theory  than  that  im- 
mortal letter  to  the  electors  of  Bristol  signed  by  Edmund  Burke. 

There  is  a fourth  main  feature  of  Lincoln’s  conception:  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  most  American  reasoning  about  nationality  is 
in  terms  of  people.  On  this  fact  is  grounded,  I am  told,  a dis- 
tinction between  the  poetry  inspired  in  America  by  the  World  War 
and  that  of  England.  The  American  poets  attach  their  loyalty  to 
the  group  of  people,  their  countrymen.  The  British  poets,  while 
having  that,  have  also  something  more — a sense  of  the  soil,  a loyalty 
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to  the  very  earth,  our  mother.  Lincoln  in  his  vision  of  nationality 
had  outstripped  his  time  and  had  the  British  point  of  view. 

“ A nation,”  he  asserts,  “ may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its 
people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  that  is  of  cer- 
tain durability.  4 One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  cometh, 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.’  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly 
consider  and  estimate  this  ever-enduring  part.”16  These  words  are 
taken  from  the  annual  message  of  December,  1862.  They  are  at- 
tended by  a discussion  of  geographical  predestination,  as  revealed 
by  the  map  of  the  United  States,  which  any  professor  of  history, 
however  self-important,  might  hold  worthy  of  his  genius. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  patience. 
So  large  is  the  subject,  so  intricate  the  psychology  of  that  day,  so 
profound  Lincoln’s  creative  relation  to  his  time,  that  inevitably  in 
all  our  minds  his  career  is  now  being  reconsidered;  old  values  are 
fading  away,  new  values  are  asserting  themselves.  The  subject  be- 
comes almost  boundless.  In  it  the  central  fact  seems  now  to  be  this : 
Lincoln’s  deepest  significance  was  as  a statesman  of  successful  de- 
mocracy ; incidental  to  this  he  was  a statesman  of  nationalism,  labor- 
ing for  cohesion  in  a people  that  were  precipitating,  as  a chemist 
would  say,  the  sense  of  nationality,  but  in  whose  general  conscious- 
ness the  precipitation  was  not  complete. 

To  sum  up,  Lincoln  encountered  in  the  North,  especially  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  something  in  the  way  of  a survival  of  true  States’ 
rights  ideas.  The  measure  of  this  political  force  will  never  be 
known.  To  risk  a mere  dictum,  the  more  I study  it,  the  more  it 
appears  to  shrink  in  quantity.  The  conviction  grows  that  the  eco- 
nomic community  established  in  the  North  between  1830  and  1860 
had  given  a death  blow  to  geographical  sectionalism.  No  Northern 
State  in  1861  remained  genuinely  self-conscious. 

However,  an  economic  community  and  a true  psychological  com- 
munity are  vastly  different  things.  Lincoln,  conceiving  our 
Federal  Union  as  an  elaborately  articulated  but  also  an  entirely 
interdependent  community,  psychologically  one,  had  to  contend,  at 
home,  with  the  sharply  separatist  impulses  of  four  groups  of  people, 
each  too  conscious  of  its  own  standard  type  to  be  fully  conscious  of 
the  Nation  as  a whole.  To  label  them,  there  were  the  rhetorical 
visionaries  represented  by  the  Golden  Circle;  the  fanatics  repre- 
sented by  Greeley;  the  parasites,  represented  then  as  now  by  the 
profiteers;  the  labor  group,  whose  activity  was  obscure  and  can  not 
be  typified  by  any  one  familiar  figure. 

You  may  object  that  I am  indicating  types  which  are  perpetual, 
that  are  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  True.  It  is  not  the  presence 
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of  these  types  that  gave  Lincoln’s  problem  its  significant  cast.  It  is, 
first,  the  intensity  of  their  limitations  which  rendered  them  un- 
imaginative, incapable  of  forming  ideas  larger  than  their  personal 
experience;  second,  their  lack  of  an  inherited  body  of  ideas  not 
limited  by  the  traditions  of  their  group,  that  stood  to  them  as  a 
bequest  of  something  loftier  and  more  authoritative  than  the  group — 
the  Nation.  To  what  extent  this  group  provincialism  of  Lincoln’s 
day  has  been  overcome  is  a crucial  question  not  germane  to  the 
present  topic.  The  historical  importance  of  group  provincialism  is 
not  to  be  overstated.  When  the  leading  types  in  a community  are 
so  limited  mentally  that  they  are  overconscious  of  the  bond  uniting 
all  specimens  of  the  type,  when  they  are  so  deficient  in  imagination 
that  for  them  the  world  outside  their  group  is  a world  of  shadows, 
these  types  create  inner  communities  within  the  apparent  com- 
munity and  the  whole  has  not  yet  achieved  genuine  nationality. 
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